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NOTES  ON 

THE  NICOTINE  QUESTION 


“Perhaps  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  following  pages,  are  not  yet 
! sufficiently  fashionable  to  procure  them  general  Favor;  a  long  Habit 
of  not  thinking  a  Thing  wrong,  gives  it  a  superficial  appearance  of  being 
|  right,  and  raises  at  first  a  formidable  outcry  in  defence  of  Custom. 
But  the  Tumult  soon  subsides.  Time  makes  more  converts  than  Reason.” 
(Thomas  Paine:  Common  Sense.) 
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NOTES  ON  THE  NICOTINE  QUESTION 

One  of  the  curious  social  effects  of  the  nicotine  habit  is  to 
produce  an  invisible  but  very  real  dividing-  wall  between  individ¬ 
uals  and  groups  in  society.  We  have  come  to  wear  a  kind  of  a 
mental  Tarnhelm,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  our  sentiments  on 
this  subject  are  often  unknown  even  to  our  neighbors  and  friends, 
while  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  theirs.  This  is  probably  because 
many  people  are  so  unwilling  to  express  views  which  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  unwelcome  to  others,  that  acts  which  are  offensive  remain 
unchallenged.  We  rate  words  higher  than  deeds.  As  a  consequence 
we  have  witnessed  within  the  last  few  years  a  steady  encroach¬ 
ment  of  tobacco  upon  social  zones  which  were  formerly  exempt, 
and  the  intruders  themselves  seem  quite  unconscious  of  commit¬ 
ting  any  trespass,  because  of  the  silence  of  those  whose  rights 
are  invaded.  Occasionally,  however,  an  accidental  remark  or 
an  unusual  degree  of  frankness  acts  as  an  x-ray  to  pierce  the 
otherwise  opaque  wall,  and  give  us  a  glimpse  of  what  is  in  the 
mind  beyond.  Within  a  comparatively  short  time  the  writer  has 
been  put  in  a  position  to  get  such  glimpses,  and  as  they  have 
opened  up  what  was  to  him  an  unsuspected  strength  of  opinion, 
he  thinks  that  it  may  interest  others  to  have  them  noted,  even 
though  they  pierce  the  wall  only  in  spots,  and  give  only  a  vague 
idea  of  the  strength  of  the  forces  operating  in  the  country  at 
f  Jarge  for  or  against  the  tobacco  habit. 

I 

i.  Some  Anti-Nicotine  Forces 

In  November,  1913?  a  list  three  questions  regarding  the 
tobacco  problem  was  sent  by  the  undersigned  to  a  number  of 
institutions  and  societies.  Those  addressed  were  selected,  simply 
because  the  writer  happened  to  be  a  contributor  to  their  funds 
and,  therefore,  hoped  that  they  would  be  willing  to  answer  his 
questions.  The  selection  was,  therefore,  in  a  sense  accidental, 
and  limited.  The  questions  were,  (i)  Do  you  pursue  any  policy 
with  regard  to  smoking;  (2)  Do  you  sell  tobacco;  (3)  Does 
the  acting  head  smoke  habitually.  The  list  included  the  follow¬ 
ing  groups: 
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Colleges  and  Academies  .  16 

Schools  for  white  youth  .  3 

Schools  for  colored  youth  .  14 

Schools  for  Indians  .  1 

Religious  training  schools  .  3 

Y.  M.  C.  A.’s  .  2 

Churches,  Missions,  etc .  11 

Boys  Clubs  and  Boy  Scouts  .  3 

Total  .  S3 


Fifty-two  replies  have  been  received  to  the  questionnaire,  as 
follows : 


I.  Encouragement  of  smoking  .  o 

Discouragement 

Absolute  prohibition  .  24 

Partial  prohibition  .  11 

General  discouragement  .  15 

No  policy  .  2 

—  52 

II.  Sale  of  tobacco  .  o 

III.  Smoking  habits  of  principal 

Habitual  smokers  .  2 

Occasional  smokers  and  unknown  5 
Non-smokers  .  47 

—  54* 


The  correspondence  connected  with  this  inquiry  has  brought 
some  interesting  pieces  of  information.  Of  the  institutions  in 
which  smoking  is  prohibited,  either  absolutely  or  in  public,  three 
are  under  rules  made  by  the  pupils  themselves.  In  one  of  these 
cases,  the  boys  impose  a  penalty  upon  smoking  cornsilk  as  well 
as  tobacco.  The  heads  of  several  academies  and  colleges  state 
that  no  teachers  are  employed  who  use  tobacco.  The  president 
of  one  organization,  in  speaking  of  himself,  says:  “He  does 
not  sit  in  judgment  upon  those  who  use  the  weed  but  he  must 
say  that  he  has  never  known  a  Christian  leader  whose  influence 
for  Christ  was  ever  strengthened  by  the  tobacco  habit;  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  known  some  Christian  leaders  whose 
influence  for  Christ  has  been  decidedly  weakened  by  the  habit.” 

The  colored  clergyman  of  a  thriving  institutional  church  in  a 
large  southern  city  says:  “I  am  doing  what  I  can  among  my 
young  people  especially  to  prevent  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form. 

*  This  figure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  replies  gave  the  smoking 
habits  of  the  heads  of  three  coordinate  departments  of  a  mission. 
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Last  night  one  of  our  young  boys  gave  a  strong  talk  against 
the  cigarette  habit  and  we  polled  the  society  to  work  against  the 
use  of  the  cigarette  during  the  holidays/’  The  writer  of  this 
letter,  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  well  known  seminary,  says 
regarding  smoking:  “When  I  went  to  - ,  I  was  quite  sur¬ 

prised  to  see  such  laxness  in  this  regard,  not  only  students  but 
professors  indulging  freely  in  the  filthy  weed.  I  was  further 
surprised  to  find  so  many  ministers  addicted  to  the  unclean 
habit.”  This  will  seem  to  some  strong  language,  but  it  is  not 
stronger  than  that  used  by  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  when  he  referred 
to  tobacco  as  “Filthiest  and  most  noisome  of  narcotic  poisons.” 
(Historical  Discourses,  page  96.)  (From  a  western  college  we 
learn  that  it  is  its  policy  not  to  grant  scholarships  or  aid,  nor 
to  give  any  work  or  patronage  to  v  students  known  to  indulge 
in  tobacco  or  other  hurtful  habits.  The  head  of  a  theological 
seminary  in  the  South  after  speaking  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  says :  “The  next  great  crusade  here  must  be  against 
tobacco.  In  no  part  of  the  United  States  is  the  habit  so  fatal  a 
scourge,  for  even  women  and  little  children  are  addicted  to  it 
by  thousands.” 

In  addition  to  the  institutions  included  in  the  above  list  the 
writer  has  obtained  data  with  regard  to  several  others.  Both 
at  West  Point  and  at  Annapolis,  while  smoking  is  not  prohibited, 
there  are  rules  which  restrict  it,  and  thus  recognize  that  there 
is  a  certain  decorum,  even  in  smoking,  which  should  be  observed 
by  those  who  wear  the  uniform  of  the  United  States.  The  rules 
with  regard  to  smoking  at  Annapolis  are  as  follows: 

“With  such  exceptions  as  may  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Superintendent,  no  midshipman  shall  use  tobacco  in  any 
form  at  any  time  or  place;  nor  shall  he  bring,  or  cause  to  be 
brought,  within  the  academic  limits  or  on  board  ship,  any  tobacco ; 
nor  shall  he  have  tobacco  in  his  room  or  on  board  ship  or  other¬ 
wise  in  his  possession  during  the  time  that  his  name  is  borne 
upon  the  rolls  of  the  Academy.” 

Exceptions  are  allowed  under  an  order  issued  September  30, 
1913,  as  follows: 

Brigade  Order  No.  i. 

1.  Referring  to  Article  526  (b),  Naval  Academy  Regulations,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exceptions,  and  no  others,  are  permitted  in  connection  with  the 
prohibition  against  tobacco : 


2.  Midshipmen  of  the  first  class  will  be  permitted  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  tobacco,  and  may  smoke  at  times  and  places  as  follows : 

(a)  In  the  Smoking  Room  in  Bancroft  Hall. 

(b)  In  private  houses,  either  within  or  without  the  academic  limits, 
upon  invitation  of  a  member  of  the  household. 

(c)  On  practice  cruise,  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed. 

(d)  On  leave,  in  civilian’s  clothing,  at  discretion. 

3.  No  smoking  will  be  permitted  by  any  midshipman  in  uniform  on 
the  street,  in  any  hotel  or  other  public  place,  or  in  buildings  within 
Academy  grounds  except  as  herein  provided. 

4.  Midshipmen  of  the  first  class  may  use  the  Smoking  Room  in  Ban¬ 
croft  Hall  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com¬ 
mandant  of  Midshipmen.  When,  however,  the  Smoking  Room  is  used 
during  study  hours,  perfect  silence  must  be  maintained  and  the  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  on  midshipmen  in  rooms  during  study  hours  shall  be 
observed  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable.  All  smoking  articles  shall 
be  kept  in  the  Smoking  Room  and  suitable  arrangements  will  be  provided 
for  the  safekeeping  of  this  personal  property. 

5.  All  smoking  by  first  classmen  other  than  such  as  may  be  permitted 
by  this  order  shall  be  regarded  as  an  unauthorized  use  of  tobacco  and 
will  be  treated  accordingly. 

At  West  Point  the  rules  are  as  follows: 

Smoking. 

“472.  In  barracks,  cadets  shall  smoke  only  during  the  hours  of  recrea¬ 
tion  and  in  their  room. 

In  camp,  cadets  shall  smoke  only  within  the  body  of  the  encampment 
east  of  the  color  line. 

Cigarette  smoking  is  prohibited. 

Cadets  who  are  patients  in  hospital  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
surgeon  in  each  case,  smoke  at  such  hours  and  in  such  parts  of  the 
hospital  as  the  surgeon  may  prescribe. 

The  monthly  allowance  of  tobacco  for  cadets  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
commandant  of  cadets.” 

The  presidents  of  not  a  few  colleges  and  universities  throw 
their  influence  against  the  habit.  Among  those  who  have  recently 
expressed  themselves  in  writing  as  opposed  to  tobacco  are  the 
presidents  of  Lehigh  University,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  of 
Bowdoin  College.  Of  over  450  presidents  of  universities  and 
colleges  to  whom  “Our  Tobacco  Bill”  was  sent,  with  a  special 
request  that  any  errors  of  fact  or  inference  might  be  pointed  out, 
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not  one  has  offered  any  criticism,  while  many  have  expressed 
themselves  as  anxious  to  check  the  growing  habit  among  their 
students,  and  several  have  asked  to  purchase  copies  of  the  article 
for  distribution.  Over  1400  copies  in  addition  to  those  originally 
sent  out  have  thus  been  circulated  by  request. 

The  Yale  football  management,  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
life  which  might  easily  result  at  the  large  games  from  the  many 
fires  started  in  the  grandstand  by  smokers,  has  now  for  several 
years  issued  a  special  request  to  ticket  holders  not  to  smoke  at 
games. 

The  movement  against  the  abuses  of  the  tobacco  habit  is  not 
confined  to  educational  institutions.  Twenty-seven  states  have 
restrictions  of  some  kind  on  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  young  persons, 
and  six  states  prohibit  altogether  the  sale  of  cigarettes.  In 
Connecticut  the  law  limits  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  those  under 
sixteen. 

The  abuse  of  the  habit  on  trolley  cars  has  been  so  great  that 
a  special  law  was  passed  by  the  Connecticut  legislature  of  1913, 
giving  the  conductors  the  power  to  cause  the  arrest  of  persons 
smoking  on  the  cars.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  bill  was  sup¬ 
ported  both  by  the  managers  of  the  trolley  company  and  by  the 
trolleymen’s  union.  The  writer  took  occasion  to  ask  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  union  whether  the  conductors  really  had  trouble 
with  passengers  on  account  of  smoking.  He  replied  that  the 
trouble  was  of  daily  occurrence,  and  he  added  that  the  chief 
difficulty  was  not  with  people  wearing  shabby  clothes,  but  with 
well-dressed  professional  and  business  men. 

The  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  of  the  garment  trades  of  New 
York  City  has  made  strict  rules  against  smoking  in  factories,  and 
in  1912  a  special  law  was  passed  in  New  York  to  prohibit 
smoking  in  factories,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrifice  of  147  lives 
to  a  cigarette. 

The  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company  issues  special  injunctions 
against  smoking  in  the  interest  of  longevity.  In  the  Fraternal 
Science  Bulletin  we  read,  “Nineteen  Hundred  and  Thirteen  will 
also  be  remembered  as  the  year  when  the  Masons  and  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows  started  the  movement  against  smoking  in  lodge  halls. 
.  .  .  Some  of  the  lodges  are  winding  up  the  old  year  by 
considering  a  resolution  similar  to  the  following: 


“Whereas  the  fraternal  orders  have  answered  the  question 
‘Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?’,  and  Whereas,  the  members  thereof 
are  taught  to  aid  a  brother  in  his  fight  with  himself  to  control 
his  passions 

“Now,  Therefore,  be  it  Resolved  by  the  members  of  this 
lodge  that  during  the  year,  1914,  the  officers  thereof  shall  not 
approve  any  bills  for  cigars,  and  that  during  said  year  of  1914 
this  lodge  will  expend  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  that  spent  by 
this  lodge  for  cigars  during  the  year  1913  in  helping  to  establish 
a  standard  of  fraternal  conduct  among  all  civilized  men.” 

The  Salvation  Army  does  not  permit  any  of  its  officers  to  use 
tobacco  in  any  form,  and  has  organized  an  Anti-Tobacco  League 
which  is  said  to  have  enrolled  over  100,000  members.  The 
general  policy  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  throughout  the  country  is 
against  tobacco,  and  very  few  of  its  secretaries  use  it.  The  Boy 
Scouts  make  it  one  of  their  chief  aims  to  fight  the  cigarette. 

The  general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
which  met  in  Massachusetts  in  May,  1912,  was  reported  as  adopt¬ 
ing  a  resolution  prohibiting  the  election  of  officers  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  which  “includes  secretaries  of  boards,  and  editors  of 
church  papers,  who  use  tobacco  in  any  form.”  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  strongly 
opposed  to  tobacco,  and  that  a  number  of  special  societies,  such 
as  the  Non-Smokers’  Protective  League,  the  Anti-Cigarette 
League,  etc.,  have  been  formed  to  work  against  the  excesses  of 
the  habit. 

In  China  the  Anti-Poison  society  not  only  fights  opium,  but 
its  managers,  in  the  words  of  a  medical  missionary,  “take  a 
strong  stand  against  the  cigarette,  too.” 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  writes  on  this  subject:  “I  was  in  China 
when  the  British  American  Tobacco  Company  was  giving  away 
their  cigarettes  by  the  million,  wherever  their  wagons  or  their 
porters  could  carry  them ;  and  the  company  was  very  successful 
in  introducing  a  new  bad  habit  among  the  Chinese.  Thus  the 
Christian  nations  confer  the  benefits  of  civilization  on  the  Orient.” 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Hume,  the  dean  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Yale  Mission  in  China,  says  in  a  letter:  “Most  of  the 
teachers  at  the  Yale  Mission  are  non-smokers,  and  continue  in 
this  attitude,  because  they  believe  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 


to  forbid  smoking  to  a  student  and  to  indulge  in  the  habit  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  particularly  important  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
wave  of  cigarette  smoking  that  has  begun  to  sweep  over  China.” 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  from  individuals  who 
have  recently  written  regarding  this  subject  in  acknowledgment 
of  “Our  Tobacco  Bill.”  One  professor  of  medicine  thinks  that 
the  article  understates  the  hygienic  evils.  The  president  of  a 
large  western  university,  a  geologist  by- profession,  thinks  that 
the  article  understates  the  effect  of  tobacco  in  exhausting  the 
soil.  One  of  the  most  prominent  and  public  spirited  among  the 
recent  graduates  of  Yale  emphasizes  the  “slavery”  of  the  habit 
as  one  of  its  great  evils.  Page  after  page  of  similar  opinions 
of  eminent  men  will  be  found  in  Mrs.  Margaret  Woods  Law¬ 
rence’s  book  entitled  “The  Tobacco  Problem,”  copies  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  Yale  University  Library  and  in  the  New 
Haven  Public  Library.  The  purpose  of  these  pages  is  not  to 
give  an  exhaustive  census  of  anti-nicotine  opinion,  but  merely 
to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  more  notable  organized  efforts  that 
are  now  aligned  against  tobacco. 

2.  Some  Pro-Nicotine  Forces 

The  most  zealous  force  working  openly  to  spread  the  nicotine 
habit  is  undoubtedly  the  tobacco  trade.  The  tobacco  trust  was 
particularly  active  in  this  propaganda,  and  it  has  been  stated  that, 
since  its  dissolution  by  the  Government,  competition  between  the 
different  dealers  has  resulted  in  still  more  energetic  advertising. 
The  attitude  of  the  commercial  interests  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  views  attributed  to  the  president  of  a  large  tobacco  company 
by  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  that 
State,  in  order  to  extend  the  business.  “This  is  a  fine  tobacco 
market,”  he  said,  “but  California  does  not  smoke  its  proportion 
of  cigarettes.  .  .  .  For  the  present  we  shall  concentrate  on 

cigarettes.  Last  year  the  American  people  smoked  13,300,000,000 
cigarettes.  That  was  an  increase  of  3^  billion  over  what  was 
smoked  in  1911.  That  increase  alone  would  make  any  com¬ 
bination  of  manufacturers  happy  if  it  could  get  the  increase.” 
The  activity  of  the  dealers  in  advertising  must  be  obvious 
to  everyone.  Our  papers,  even  our  college  papers,  are  full  of 
cuts  intended  to  make  smoking  attractive.  Cigarettes  are  given 
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away,  not  only  to  the  young,  but  to  others,  and  the  writer  of 
these  lines  has  twice  been  favored  with  such  gifts  by  tobacco 
dealers.  Tobacco  advertisements  disfigure  the  architecture  of 
our  cities  and  undo  the  efforts  of  public-spirited  citizens  to 
beautify  our  streets  and  public  squares. 

The  Tobacco  Trust  has  set  about  cleverly  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  women  by  offering  as  prizes  things  which  especially  appeal 
to  them.  A  single  tobacco  company  maintains  in  New  York  a 
large  store  in  which  a  vast  variety  of  such  prizes  are  displayed, 
including  watches  and  clocks,  all  kinds  of  silverware,  handker¬ 
chiefs  and  silk  stockings,  toilet  articles,  travelling  articles,  and 
curtains,  enumerated  in  a  closely  printed  catalogue  of  thirty-six 
pages.  Another  company  in  its  catalogue  of  fifty-two  pages 
includes  pianos  and  other  musical  instruments,  safes,  boots  and 
shoes,  books,  motorcycles,  pictures,  opera  glasses,  jewelry,  cribs 
and  baby  carriages,  sheets  and  blankets,  rugs  and  table  covers. 
The  chaff  of  the  funny  column  sometimes  has  a  certain  value 
as  showing  the  way  the  wind  blows,  and  the  mental  effect  of 
the  premium  system  is  thus  reflected  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  “Independent” : 

“The  doctor  says  I  must  quit  smoking.  One  lung  is  nearly  gone.” 

“Oh,  dear  John,  can’t  you  hold  out  until  we  get  enough  coupons  for 
that  dining  room  rug?” 

In  the  fall  of  1913,  Mr.  C.  A.  Whelan,  president  of  the 
United  Cigar  Stores,  laid  before  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  New  York  an  elaborate  petition  asking  that  the  street  and 
elevated  railway  companies  be  called  upon  to  provide  special 
smoking  cars  or  smoking  compartments  on  all  of  their  lines. 
Fortunately,  the  Public  Service  Commission  denied  the  applica¬ 
tion,  but  the  fact  that  it  should  have  been  made  is  an  indication 
of  the  energy  with  which  the  tobacco  trade  is  trying  to  increase 
its  already  heavy  sales,  regardless  of  the  burden  on  the  traction 
companies  and  of  the  discomfort  of  non-smokers. 

3.  Silent  Partners 

Between  the  people  who  have  strong  convictions  against 
nicotine  and  are  trying  within  their  sphere  of  influence  to  resist 
its  abuses  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  strongly  organized  commer¬ 
cial  interests  on  the  other,  are  a  large  number  of  people  who 
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by  their  example  encourage  the  use  of  tobacco  in  others,  but  seem 
quite  unconscious  either  of  the  social  cost  of  the  habit  or  of 
their  own  social  influence.  They  think  in  terms  of  the  ego,  not 
in  terms  of  society.  It  is  mainly  from  such  people,  who  are 
unwilling  to  give  up  a  personal  indulgence  and  yet  are  not  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  social  sense,  that  orie  occasionally  hears  the  paradoxical 
argument  that  the  sale  of  tobacco  is  a  good  thing,  because  it 
serves  the  purpose  of  counteracting  habits  and  practices  which 
are  very  much  worse  than  smoking.  That  this  is  hypothetically 
possible  may  be  conceded.  The  circumstances,  however,  under 
which  such  an  effect  may  be  expected  are  very  exceptional.  Dr. 
Grenfell,  when  conducting  his  mission  to  the  deep-sea  fisherman 
on  the  North  Sea,  held  that  by  selling  tobacco,  he  was  able  to 
carry  on  with  more  effectiveness  a  campaign  against  liquor,  by 
depriving  the  liquor  dealers  of  one  of  the  means  of  approach  to 
the  fisherman.  But  even  with  this  experience  back  of  him  Dr. 
Grenfell  does  not  sell  tobacco  on  the  Labrador  Coast. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  when  a  person  is  trying  to  break 
himself  of  one  habit,  he  finds  a  certain  relief  in  acquiring  a  less 
harmful  one.  A  short  time  ago  the  writer  learned  of  two  men 
who,  in  order  to  break  themselves  of  the  smoking  habit,  took  to 
chewing  gum.  Such  cases  as  this,  like  the  case  of  Dr.  Grenfell’s 
mission,  always  imply,  however,  a  positive  effort  against  more 
deleterious  habits.  The  observation  of  the  writer  has  been  that 
in  the  absence  of  such  effort  one  poison  habit  tends  to  lead  to 
another  rather  than  to  lead  away  from  it.  The  feeling  that  one 
must  indulge  in  the  use  of  a  certain  narcotic  or  a  certain 
stimulant  leads  to  the  use  of  stronger  narcotics  or  stimulants. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  the  cigarette  is  the  pander  .of 
commercialized  vice.  It  is  through  the  cigarette  as  a  rule  that 
the  boy  who  ultimately  goes  wrong  takes  the  first  step  in  an  anti¬ 
social  career.  This  observation  is  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  such  organizations  as  the  Salvation  Army,  whose  especial 
task  it  is  to  try  to  redeem  the  human  lives  wrecked  by  vice. 

This  kind  of  argument  is  typical  of  all  attempts  to  bolster  up 
an  abuse,  by  those  who  are  interested  in  its  perpetuation.  The 
brewers  claim  that  because  beer  contains  less  alcohol  per  gallon 
than  whiskey,  they  are  the  real  temperance  workers.  This 
argument  they  still  seriously  urge,  although  it  is  well  known  that 
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many  of  our  saloons  which  sell  distilled  liquors  are  controlled 
by  the  brewers,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  consumption 
per  capita  of  distilled  liquors  and  wine  has  gone  on  increasing 
steadily,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  sale  of  beer,  as  shown  by 
the  following  figures : 

Total  consumption  per  capita  in  the  United  States. 


Period. 

Of  distilled  spirits. 
(Proof  galls.) 

Of  wines. 
(Galls.) 

Of  malt  liquors. 
(Galls.) 

1871-80* 

1.39 

•47 

6-93 

1881-90* 

1-34 

.48 

11.38 

1891-95* 

1.38 

40 

1534 

1900 

1.28 

•39 

16.09 

1905 

I.42 

.41 

18.02 

I9IO 

I.42 

•65 

20.09 

1912 

I.44 

•58 

19.96 

Not  very  many  years  ago,  a  distinguished  scientist  of  Yale, 
who  being  a  bachelor  lived  by  himself,  used  to  say  that  he  always 
hung  up  an  old  coat  in  his  closet  in  order  that  the  moths  might 
feed  upon  this  and  spare  his  better  garments.  It  was  generally 
supposed,  however,  that  this  remark  was  made  in  a  purely  Pick¬ 
wickian  sense,  and  it  is  difficult  to  regard  in  any  other  light  the 
argument  that  the  mere  sale  of  tobacco  by  a  University  prevents 
the  students  from  buying  it  elsewhere  or  from  indulging  in  worse 
habits. 

A  heavy  moral  responsibility  rests  upon  those  who  direct  the 
policy  of  institutions  of  learning  with  regard  to  the  tobacco 
question.  Its  magnitude  can  not  be  denied,  nor  can  the  align¬ 
ment  of  forces  for  and  against  be  ignored.  Whatever  is  done 
by  a  university  to  spread  or  encourage  the  nicotine  habit  must 
have  the  effect  of  throwing  its  influence  with  the  tobacco  trade, 
and  against  those  who  are  striving  for  safety,  cleanliness,  self- 
control  and  the  golden  rule.  The  larger  the  university,  the  more 
honorable  its  history  and  traditions,  the  greater  will  be  its 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil. 

Henry  W.  Farnam. 

May,  1914. 


*  Average  for  the  period.  (Statistical  Abstract  of  U.  S.  1912,  page 
600.) 


